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AY has been as capricious thus 
ifaras April. During the first week 
swe had several successive frosts, 
which coming with a fine dry at- 
mosphere, did not much damage. 
Then came a few days of the most intense 


their leaves and new branches as they are 
wont to do in June; then on the 9th, came cold 
nights again, and people took to the discarded 
quilts and covered up the tender plants at night; 
this wore off by the 12th, and now the grass is in full 
stalk in our city parks, and the sythe has been put in 
motion to keep the lawns in trim. 


Our correspondents from every quarter have very 


heat, and the trees and vines shot out | 








for one place over another, and love no place very 


much. We need to cherish this homestead attachment 
and stability as a primary condition to the better cul- 
tivation of the soil and the building up among us of a 
substantial and enduring nationality, with its land 
marks of remembrances for many generations. 

While the average of all of any particular crop in 
Ohio, makes a poor show upon the census, yet it has 
been fully demonstrated that even upon ordinary land, 
skillfully cultivated, there have repeatedly been har- 
| vested crops four times the average, and this without 
strictly extra outlay of labor above what any prudent 
| cultivator would subscribe to. Let us suppose what is 
| perfectly attainable, that the wheat crop of Ohio shall 
| be made to average twenty bushels to the acre—not to 
| all the acres as now pretended to be gone over, but to 
|as many acres as can be well farmed in that crop—and 
| what a vast addition would it present to the property 
\of the men who go about grumbling of hard times. 








promptly given us the information we asked for: many | The agricultural societies often refuse to receive the 
of their items we give in their own words elsewhere, | entry of a corn crop for premium, that falls below one 
and for the rest, we are glad to note, that there is an | hundred bushels an acre, while the average for the 
almost unanimous voice of encouragement from every | State is only about one-third as much! a poor com- 
section of our country. The exceptions are in the bad | mentary upon the average skill of such a people com- 
condition of the wheat crop in considerable districts, | pared with what some of its ordinary farmers can do. 
mostly in the south and southwest, where it is said a Incited by the determination to win a premium, some 
half crop cannot be harvested. Another exception is | persons will bestow all necessary care upon their crop. 
in the wide spread destruction of the peach crop. The} This is well enough as far as it goes, but it should be 
best antidote against a recurrence of the winter-killing | really the least of all motives to good cultivation, and 
of wheat, is universally conceded to be in early sow-|it is only by reason of the infirmity of the flesh that 
ing and drill planting. This lesson should not be lost | the prize system is even tolerable, in a civilized com- 
upon those hard-working farmers, who think they do|munity. The motive to excellence should be in the 
the best they can, but if they undertook less and did | reward of excellence, of itself, and Industrial Exhibi- 


it better and in season, would meet with a better re- 
ward for their labor. This fact has been stated over 
and over again, till it would seem to be so well estab- 


tions of the country, be as schools of excellence, and 
mutual profit, rather than arenas for the strife of per- 
sonal superiority and triumph of one individual over 








lished as not to need further repetition; but it is one of | another, instead of a comparison of successes for the 
those palpable truths, which, while every one acknowl. | benefit of the whole. Let a man enter into compe- 
edges its force, still nearly every one runs in the face tion with himself, and wherein he sees room for im- 
of it to their own damage. We intend to keep on re-| provement let him go on to make that improvement, 
peating this homely truth, in hopes that many of our’ and and his premium will come in the shape of better 
farmers will finally come to act upon it, and show that, experience and more satisfactory success. He need 
the soil of such States as Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, &c.,| not hate his former self, but he may the more esteem 
is capable of sustaining the present stock Of inhabit- | his present improved self, and as he sees the way open 
ants, and all their sons and daughters too, for genera- | to still better knowledge, he can leave margin to esteem 
tions to come. So there shall be no excuse for the | his future self in proportion to his future progress in 
drain upon our population and capital, and social ties, excellence; and because he esteems himself on this 
by which so much of the labor and money, and do- account of intrinsic and progressive excellence, he can, 
mestic stability of the country, is lost to the mother for the same reason, esteem every other man likewise. 
states, without bettering itself by the change. There This is what we call the true philosophy of personal 
is a noble virtue, in a stable attachment to the soil of and social competition, and if all men would live up to 
ones nativity, which does not so much pertain to those the capacity of this philosophy, we should not need 
restless, roving souls, who have no particular regard artificial stimulants tq industrial action. 
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aooreeeeeseyer ers encase 
j x K selves with hovey, some time before their depart- 
ure: in one instance, I noticed them laying in 

Queen Worker. Drone. their supplies, more than two hours before they 

Swarming of Bees. left. A short time before the swarm rises, a few 

bees may generally be seen sporting in the air, 
The time when swarms may ke expected, de-| with their heads turned always to the hive, occa- 
pends of course, upon climate, season, and the| sionally flying in and out, as though they were 
strength of the stocks. In the Northern and|impatient for the important event to take place. 
Middle States, bees seldom swarm before the lat-| At length, a very violent agitation commences in 
ter part of May; and June may be considered |the hive: the bees appear almost frantic, whirling 
as the great swarming month. around in a circle, which continually enlarges, 
In the spring, as soon as a hive well filled with like the circles made by a stone thrown into still 
comb and bees, becomes too much crowded to) water, unt 


| il at last the whole hive is in a state of 
accommodate its teeming population, the bees be-|the greatest ferment, and the bees rush impetu- 


gin the necessary preparations for emigration. A | ously to the entrance, and pour forth in one steady 
number of royal cells are commenced about the|stream. Not a bee looks behind, but each one 
time that the drones first make their appearance ;| pushes staight ahead, as though flying “ for dear 
and by the time that the young queens arrive at/ life,” or urged on by some invisible power, in its 
maturity, the drones are always found ‘in the| headlong career. The queen often does not come 
greatest abundance. ‘The first swarm is invaria-| out, until a large number have left, and she is fre- 
bly led off by the old queen, unless she has prev-| quently so heavy, from the large number of eggs 
iously died from accident or disease, in which case |in her ovaries, that she falls to the ground, inca- 
it is accompanied by one of the young queens,|pable of rising with the colony into the air. 
reared to supply her loss. The old mother leaves| The bees are very soon aware of her absence, 
soon after the royal cells are sealed over, unless|and a most interesting scene may now be wit- 
delayed by unfavorable weather. There are no|nessed. A diligent search is immediately made 
signs from which the Apiarian can, with certainty.|for their missing mother; the swarm scatters in 
predict the issue of a first swarm. I devoted all directions, and I have frequently seen the 
annually, much attention to this point, vainly |leaves of the adjoining trees and bushes, almost 
hoping to discover some infallible indications of|as thickly covered with the anxious explorers, as 
first swarming; until taught by further reflection, | they are with drops of rain after a copious shower. 
that, from the very nature of the case, there can|If she cannot be found, they return to the old 
be no such indications. The bees, from an unfa-| hive, or join themselves to another swarm if any 
vorable state of the weather, or the failure of the /is still unhived. 

blossoms to yield an abundant supply of honey,| The ringing of bells, and the beating of kettles 
often change their minds, and refuse to pose frying pans, is one of the good old ways more 
even after all their preparations have been com-|honored by the breach than the observance; it 


pleted. Nay, more, they sometimes send out no|may answer a very good purpose in amusing the 


new colonies that season, when a sudden change ‘children, but I believe that as far as the bees are 


of weather has interrupted them on the very day | concerned, it is all time thrown away; and that 
when they were intending to emigrate, and after|it is not a whit more efficacious than the custom 
they had taken a full supply of honey for their| practiced by some savage tribes, who, when the 
journey. sun is eclipsed, imagining that it has been swal- 

If on a fair, warm day in the swarming season, | lowed by an enormous dragon, resort to the most 
but few bees leave a strong hive, while other col-| frightful noises, to compel his snakeship to dis- 


onies are busily at work, we may, unless the gorge their favorite luminary. If a swarm has 
weather suddenly prove unfavorable, look with | selected a new home previous to their departure, 
great condfience for aswarm. As the old queens,/no amount of noise will ever compel them to 
which accompany the first swarm, are heavy with alight, but as soon as all the bees which compose 
eggs, and fly with considerable difficulty, they are | the emigrating colony have left the hive, they fly 
shy of venturing out, except on fair, still days.|in a direct course, or “ bee-line,” to the chosen 
If the weather is very sultry, a swarm will some-|spot. I have noticed that when bees are much 
times issue as early as 7 o’clock in the morning ;|neglected by those who pretend to take care of 
but from 10 to 2 is the usual time, and the major-|them, such unceremonious leave-taking is quite 
ity of swarms come off from 11 to 1. Occasion-| common; on the contrary, when proper attention 
ally, a swarm will venture out as late as 5 P. M.|is bestowed upon them, it seldom occurs. 
An old queen is seldom guilty of such a piece of| If the Apiarian perceives that his swarm in- 
indiscretion. stead of clustering, begins to rise higher and 
I have in repeated instances, witnessed the! higher in the air, and evidently means to depart, 








whole process of swarming, in my observing 
hives. On the day fixed for their departure, the 
queen appears to be very restless, and instead of 
depositing her eggs in the cells, she travels over 
the combs, and communicates her agitation to the 
whole colony. The emigrating bees fill them- 
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not a moment is to be lost: instead of empty|loaded down with honey, and like heavily armed 
noises, he must resort to means much more effect-|troops, they desire to march slowly and sedately 
ive to stay their vagrant propensities. Handfuls|to the place of encampment. If the sheet hangs 
of dirt cast into the air, or water thrown among /|in folds, or is not stretched out, so as to present 
them, will often so disorganize them as to compel|an uninterrupted suriace, they are often greatly 
them to alight. Of all devices for stoppigg them, | confused, and take a long time to find the entrance 
the most original one that I have ever heard of,|to the hive. If it is desired to have them enter 
is to flash the sun’s rays among them, by the use|sooner than they are sometimes inclined to do, 
of a looking-glass! I have never had occasion to|they may be gently separated with a feather or 
try it, but the anonymous writer who recommends | leafy twig, when they cluster in bunches on the 
it, says that he never knew it to fail. sheet. On first shaking them down into the bas- 
The hives for the new swarms should all be in| ket, multitudes will again take wing, and multi- 
readiness before the swarming season begins, and | tudes more will be lett on the tree, but they will 
should be painted long enough beforehand, to | speedily form a line of communication with those 
have the paint most thoroughly dried. The smelljon the sheet, and enter the hive with them; for 
of fresh paint is well known to be exceedingly|many of them will follow the Apiarian, as he 
injurious to human beings, and is such an abomi-| slowly carries the basket to the hive. 
nation to the bees, that they will often desert a It sometimes happens that the queen is left on 
new hive sooner than put up with it. If the|the tree: in this case, the bees will either refuse 
hive cannot be painted in ample season, then such|to enter the hive, or if they go in, will speedily 
paints should be used as contain no white lead,|come out, and all take wing again, to join their 
and they should be mixed in such a manner as to}queen. This happens much more frequently in 
dry as quickly as possible. Thin hives ought|the case of after-swarms, whose young queens, 
never to stand in the sun, and then, when heated | instead of exhibiting the gravity of the old mat- 
to an insufferable degree, be used for a new|ron, are apt to be constantly flying about, and 
swarm. Bees often refuse to enter such hives at|frisking in the air. When the bees cluster again 
all, and at best, are very slow in taking possess-|on the tree, the process of hiving must be re- 
ion of them. It should be borne in mind, that} peated. 
bees, when they swarm, are greatly excited, and| If the Apiarian has a pair of sharp pruning- 
unnaturally heated. ‘The temperature of the hive,| shears, and the limb on which the bees have clus- 
at the moment of swarming, rises very suddenly, | tered, is of no value, and so small that it can be 
and many of the bees are often drenched with) cut without jarring them off, this may be done, 
such a profuse perspiration that they are unable| and the bees carried on it and then shaken off on 
to take wing and join the departing colony. The) the sheet. 
attempt to make bees enter a heated hive in a| If the bees settle too high to be easily reached, 
blazing sun, is as irrational as it would be to try | the basket should be fastened to a pole, and raised 
to force a panting crowd of human beings into|directly under the swarm; a quick motion of the 
the suffucating atmosphere of a close garret. If| basket will cause the mass of the bees to fall into 
bees are to be put in hives through which the|it, when it may be carried to the hive, and the 
heat of the sun can penetrate, the process should | bees poured out from it on the sheet. 
be accomplished in the shade, or if this cannot If the bees light on the trunk of a tree, or any- 
conveniently be done, the hive should be covered| thing from which they cannot easily be gathered 
with a sheet, or shaded with leafy boughs. ina basket, place a leafy bough over them, (it 
When the bees alight where they can be easily| may be fastened with a gimlet,) and if they do 
reached from the ground, the limb on which they} not mount it of their own accord, a little smoke 
have clustered, should, with one hand, be shaken,| will compel them to do so. If the place is inac- 
so that they may gently fall into a basket held | cessible, and this is about the worst case that oc- 
under them by the other. If the basket is suffi-| curs, thty will enter a basket well shaded by cot- 
ciently open to admit the air freely, and not so|ton cloth fastened around it, and elevated so as to 
open as to allow the bees to get through the sides, | rest with its open top sideways to the mass of the 
it will answer all the better. The bees should|bees. When small trees, or limbs fastened into 
now be carried very slowly to their new home,|the ground, are placed near the hives, and there 
and be gently shaken, or poured out, on the sheet| are no large trees near, there will seldom be found 
in front of it. If they seem at all reluctant to|any difficulty in hiving swarms. 
enter, tuke up a few of them in a large spoon, (a| If the new hive does not stand where it is to 
cup will answer equally well,) and shake them|remain for the season, it should be removed to its 
close to the entrance. As they go in, they will| permanent stand as soon as the bees have entered 
fan with their wings, and raise a peculiar note,|for if allowed to remain to be removed in the 
which communicates the joyful news that they|evening, or early next morning, the scouts which 
have found a home, to the rest of their compan-|have left the clnster, in search of a hollow tree, 
ions; and in a short time, the whole swarm will| will find the bees when they return, and will 
enter, and they are thus safely hived, without in- often entice them fiom the hive. There is the 
jury to asingle bee. When bees are once shaken greater danger of this, if the bees have remained 
down on the sheet, the great mass of them are|on the tree a considerable time before they were 
very unwilling to take wing again; for they are| hived. I have invariably found that swarms 
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which abandon a suitable hive for the woods, have 
been hived near the spot where they clus- 
tered, and allowed to remain to be moved in 
the evening. If the bees swarm early in the 
day, they will generally begin to work in a 
few hours, (or in less time, if they have empty | 
comb,) and many more may be lost by returning 
next day to the place where they were hived, 
than would be lost by removing them as soon as 
they had entered; in this latter case the few that 
are on the wing, will generally be able to find the 
hive if it is slowly moved to its permanent stand. 

[Rev. L. L. Lanestrorn. 

_-er 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How to Cultivate Sugar Cane, 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


When we take into consideration the quantity 
of sugar cane raised, and the number of persons 
engaged in it the last year, I am surprised that 
we cannot hear from more men than we do, on 
the cultivation, manufacturing, &c., of the cane, 
(particularly from those men who have formed 
themselves into a Sorghum Grower’s Association | 
in Ohio). We hope if they take an interest in 
it, they will give the public their experience. 

Aiter rich land and good seed are secured, the 
land deeply plowed, well pulverized, and the seed | 
planted, &c., as directed in a former chapter, ] 
will now proceed to give what I consider the best 
method to cultivate the sorghum—for it is with it 
as with corn and many other erops—without a 
proper cultivation we cannot expect to be bene- 
tited by an abundant harvest. 

Should the ground become hard over the seed 
before it is up, it is a good plan to take a garden 
rake or something similar, and loosen the top of 

















the ground. Last year by pursuing that course, 
thre were many plants that came forth and made | 
he ilthy cane, that would have perished, they being | 
curled under the hard ground. 

When the cane makes its appearance two or | 
three inches high, so that it can be seen across | 
the field, if a field crop, take a light, two-horse. | 
three-cornered harrow, have it so arranged that | 
the two front teeth will stand about ten inches | 
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vator, in six or eight days after the harrowing, go 
twice. in each row, having a boy or man as betore, 
to follow and throw off all clods; remove all 
weeds and grass at this time, leave nothing but 
the cane standing in the field. Then proceed to 
thinning as desired, leaving from twice to three 
times as many stalks on the ground as you would 
of corn. Then sprinkle white plaster on the 
cane, at the rate of one bushel per acre. 

Tue Trirp Tenpine should be done with 
the cultivator, then plaster as before. The bal- 
ance of the work ought to be done with a double 
shovel plow; in no case ought the ground to be 
ridged up around the cane. In all cases the cul- 
tivation should cease when the seed pannicles 
begin to make their appearance. The difference 
between sugar cane and Indian corn, is this: in 
corn we want to throw the strength in the ear by 
late plowing among it; not so in the sugar cane, 
we want the strength to remain in the stalk. 

Should there be much of a crop out, don’t wait 
for frost, or the seed to mature, but commence by 
the middle of September to cut and haul to the 
mill; some advise cutting the cane and leave it 
in small piles in the field to cure ; in ease of good 
weather that may answer, or should there not be 
frost or rain, it may be a good plan to strip the 
blades off and let the cane stand a few days in 
the field. In my experience, the best method 
with what is worked before heavy frosts, is to cut 
and haul immediately from the field to the mill, 
and from the mill io the evaporator, or boiler. 

As there will be much competition in sugar 
mills, evaporators, &c., this season, I shall reserve 
what I have to say on them until my next chap- 
ter, on the manufacturing of cane into sugar, &c. 

In case some might inquire what they should 
do with their cane if it was not worked up before 
freezing and heavy frosts came on, I would say it 
you have not plenty of shed room to put it in 
small bunches in, cut it and shock it in good sized 
shocks in the field, as you would corn. 

Mt. Gilead, May, 1860. A. H. Wrenn. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Skall we Wash the Sheep? 


FrrienpD Harris :—The attention of your read- 
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apart ; hitch on two horses, drive them so as to/ers is directed to the matter of washing sheep, on 
straddle each row, letting each wing of the har-| page 145, vol. for 1859 of the Cultivator, and I 
row nearly reach to the rows on the right and for one, feel disposed to fall in with a suggestion 
left. When done, most of the ground will be there made, and dispense entirely with the wash- 
harrowed twice. Have a careful boy to follow |ing of sheep. What I wish now is, to know how 
with a potatoe hook and throw off the clods and |the practice can be made general; for, unless it 
scratch round the plants where the harrow has | is so, it would not work well. 
not loosened the ground, and set up all the plants) It can not but be admitted that it is an unnec- 
that may be covered up or bent over. Should | essary work, when we consider that all wool, sold 
there be any spots missing, dig small holes there, to the manufacturer, must be washed again. And 
then take a hoe and go to where the cane stands I much mistake if the operatives in tho-e estab- 
too thick, and remove to those places that are lishments could not testify, that in most cases it is 
missed. If the plants are properly moved, and in no way improved by a precious souse on the 
done when the ground is moist, the difference will | animal’s back. 
scarcely be perceived, from the balance of the| Again, all who have been engaged in the busi- 
crop, in the fall. ness know that it is laborious work, not only for 
SECOND LenDING.—Take a steel tooth culti-'the operator himself, but also for the subject, the 
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dumb animal, consequently ease and humanity|spring crops we shall speak at the proper time. 
both say, give up the practice if it is of no ad-| He sold to Messrs. Murphy & Slaughter, of Me- 
vantage. Besides, I believe the discontinuance} Lean county, Kentucky, one thousand tons of 
of this custom would tend to equalize the prices|timothy hay, four hundred of which have been 
of our wool. It is undoubtedly a fact that some |sent to New Orleans. The* price was $10 per 
of our wool growers, compared with others, are ton delivered at the depot, after having been baled 
not paid for their pains in preparing their wool by the purchasers. Mr. 8. has some 200 tons 
for market, at least, not in the right kind of coin. |more than will be necessary to winter his stock.(3) 
To make this more apparent, look at the follow-| In draining, orcharding and planting of timber 
ing case, and such as frequently occur: \belts, Mr. S. is doing considerable. But few of 

There is neighbor A. with a lot of choice sheep, the very large farms have even paid the outlay, 
who takes great care to prepare a nice place for | but from what we learn of this farm, it has been 
washing, having plenty of clear water, conveyed | made to pay quite well, and with the experience 
by a spout upon the sheep’s back, and all other of the Messrs. S., father and son, we may look 
fixtures necessary to make complete work. After | forward to good results from this “ Great Farm.” 
washing, he keeps his sheep in a clean pasture, | We intend to visit it in May, and take a look at 
shears in proper time, and folds his wool in right the machinery that works these thousands of acres, 
order for market. His lot averages, say three and are making them attractive and useful.—ZJii- 
pounds per fleece. nois Farmer. 


Neighbor B. also has a lot of sheep of the same | Nores. Mr. Sullivant being in the office of the Ohio 
quality in every respect, but being less tidy in his | Custivator, and reading the above statement of Mr. 
habits, he hastily constructs a rude dam across | Dunlap, adds the followi 


some stream, not deficient in mud and filth, | (1). 2,600 acres. 
plunges his flock through, and at the end of per-| (2). 8,000 acres, 5,000 of which are smooth timothy 
haps three weeks, has the lot clipped; which av- ‘meadow. 
erages not less than four pounds per fleece. When} (3) 
both clips are sold, B. gets within probably poe 
cents a pound as much as A., who is thus rewar-| 
ded by a loss of perhaps 50 cents a fleece ! | 
Now, if both lots had been sold unwashed, other 
things being equal, the compensatiou to their penal In the cultivator of April Ist, S. B. Husselman 
ers would have been the same. I own that the! asks, where can the best stump puller be found. 
judgment of the buyer is not taken into this ac- This is a question I have asked many times with- 
count, yet the fact is, that almost invariably, B. lout a satisfactory answer. 
receives more per fleece than A., owing to the! J have had some experience in pulling stumps, 
addition of foreign matter. I acknowledge there/and hope this may bring out some agriculturist 
is some satisfaction in the thought of being neat, who has been more suecessful. Six years ago I 
as well as paving the name of being so; but still) commenced clearing my fields of stumps; at that 
I think the pecuniary satisfaction should be felt time the neighbors united and employed a me- 
on the side of neatness also. If not, let us just| chanic to construct a screw stump puller, which 
take the wool of our sheep decently, as it is, trim | consisted of four uprights, 5 inches square, 8 feet 
off the filth, fold neatly, and receive a proper |long, morticed in two sills of same size and length, 
price for it. J. B. W. | forming a frame near 7 feet high, sills about eight 
Muskingum Co., May, 1860. feet apart, and coming nearly together at upper 
o- end, with caps on top 23 feet square, of sufficient 
The Sullivant Farm in Hlinois, thickness to bear the required weight. Through 
— this cap passes a wrought iron screw, 4 feet long 
Much has been said of this farm, but the pub-|and 4 inches in diameter, with chain and hook 
lic has very incorrect ideas in relation to it. Mr.|at lower end to attach to stumps, also a large 
Michael Sullivant is probably the largest individ-| burr or screw-tap on the other. The burr is well 
ual land holder in the State. He resides near'| fitted in a sweep, or crooked lever—such as are 
Columbus, in Ohio. His son, J. M. Sullivant, | common on the old-fashioned apple grinder—to 
resides on a portion of this land, some eight miles | the sweep a horse is worked. This forms a pow- 


ng items: 


And fill his contracts besides.—Epb. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Stump Puller, 











south of Homer, in the county of Champaign. 
This farm is a part of a body of land containing 
about twenty (1) thousand acres of prairie, only 
a small portion of which is under culture. (2) 
Mr. Sullivant is a practical farmer, and manages 
the business with care and economy. He has, of 
all ages of cattle, some six hundred head, being 
something less than Captain J. N. Brown keeps 
on his farm of fourteen hundred acres, set in blue 
grass. Last fall he sowed six hundred acres of 
wheat on the sod, which looks well, and two hun- 
dred on old land, which is of little value. Of his 


erful stump puller, but works slow; the horse is 
required to travel 36 feet to lift the stump 1 inch; 
many stumps have to be raised 3 feet, and an oc- 
casional one as much as four, so as to remove 
them from their resting place. This is caused by 
long downward roots, and the stump is necessa- 
rily hoisted by one side. Two feet is as high as 
we can lift a stump without propping, and lower- 
ing the hold. 

This machinery is heavy and troublesome to 
move from farm to farm; to move from stump to 
stump, we hitch a horse to each sill, and it is 
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readily moved on sod land. This puller cost 
about $120, and was the only one put up here of 
the kind. We paid for the screw $88, in Cincin- 
nati. 

The puller now in use, is a lever, chain and 
hook. The chain of these we formerly made of 
? inch round iron, and 3 feet long, with a large 
ring, somewhat the shape of a horse collar, the 
large part to admit an 8 inch lever; a hook 16, 
inches long, of good wrought iron, 2 by 3 inches, 
which sized puller is very convenient for remov- 
ing stumps not exceeding 12 inches diameter, but 
not near sufficient to wrench out large stumps. 

The one we now use—the ring on the lever— 
is made of the best 2 inch round iron, the links, 
five in number, 1Zinches, making a chain (ting 
not included,) 3 feet long, hook 22 inches long, 
(also good iron,) size 2 by 4 inches, made in such 
form that the hook will grasp a root 8 inches in 
diameter; the other end of same is so formed as 
to enable the operator to hook in any desired link 
of chain, so as to prevent its being in a twist 
when on a strain. The hooks work better for 
being both turned on the same side of the bar, 
forming a ec hook, c> instead of ans hook, c2 
which is usual. The weight of this hook is 62 
pounds; length of lever 32 feet, large end 12 
inches diameter; should be of strong, light wood, 
such as red elm. This implement is not larger 
than profitable, if you are determined to remove 
the stumps 

I have found it advantageous to have the earth 
removed from the roots of large stumps one year 
before pulling, so as to permit water to settle 
around them, and the action of the frost to more 
thoroughly loosen the ground, and then frequently 
find walnut, and white and burr oaks that require 
chopping before we can twist them out. 

I pulled the stumps of 20 acres with the screw 
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I have not given the expense of pulling stumps 
per acre, that depends upon the length of time 
the timber has been cut, the condition of the 
ground, and the kind of timber. 

From the experience I have had, I think it 
will not pay to pull stumps sooner than 12 years 
after clearing, and 15 wouid be better, in our 
kind of timber and soil. We have, with 4 hands 
iand 4 horses, pulled and piled the stumps of 20 
acres in 15 days; no doubt that four fifths of 
them could be pulled in one-half of this time, 
leaving the solid ones, and those could be taken 
out with the screw puller, readily. 

Springfield, May, 1860. Joun Howe t. 


{#™ We are very much obliged to the President of 
the Clark County Agricultural Soeiety, and Repre- 
sentative in the Legislature of one of the best districts 
in Ohio, and we are sure our readers will profit by 
this very clear and satisfactory statement of his expe- 
rience. Two other correspondents—Messrs. Pum- 
phrey and Myers, of Licking county, have also writ- 
ten to us in commendation of the chain and lever as 
an effective stump puller—Eb. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cream of the Yale Lectures, 


CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 


Mr. Gould compared the value of the different 
varieties of grass for hay. 100 pounds of green 
timothy gives 42? pounds of dry hay, being more 
solid in nutricious matter, dries away the least of 
all the grasses. Taking timothy as a standard at 
$5 a tun, orchard grass is worth $3.57, Kentucky 
blue grass $3.20, Italian rye grass $2.69, and Lu- 
icerne $3.13 per tun. 

Prof. Brewer states that a crop of tobacco of 
|2,000 pounds to the acre, contains 400 pounds of 











puller, and could take nearly all of them out, but)ash, and a crop of wheat of 30 bushels an acre, 
found the work went slow: this field had been, but 36 pounds; therefore it would require 11 
farmed 14 years. I have cleared rather over) crops of wheat to do as much injury as one crop 
100 acres, with the lever, chain and hook, and of tobacco. The laborers who cultivate tobacco 
many hundred acres have been cleared in this suffer in health, those who use it suffer in morals ; 
county by others, and farmers here think this the| physically and mentally it wastes the soil, time, 
best machine we have for this purpose. jand money, engenders idle and vicious habits, 
The hook last described, will readily take hold | without a redeeming quality. 
of the large spur-root of a stump, a pair of good| Joseph Harris recommends feeding fish first to 
pulling horses (we sometimes use four,) hitched hogs, instead of applying direct as a manure. 
to the small end of the lever, and driven one or [Did he ever eat any fishy pork ?] 
two circles round the stump, will usually turn it! The turnip crop of Great Britian is estimated 
out of its place. Oxen would probably answer |at $100,000,000. Daniel Webster once remark- 
better, though I have never used them, and know |ed, “take away turnip culture, England would 
that horses do well. |become bankrupt.” The English farmer fre- 
The lever jack used for hoisting railroad cars, quently spends $50 per acre in preparing his 
has also been used here for lifting stumps; when ground. Mr. T. Andrews, of West Cornwall, 
made for this purpose they have a hook at the Conn., raised 2,102 bushels per acre, which, at 
lower end of the hoisting bar. The jack is 10 cents per bushel, would be over $200. The 
placed near a spur-root, with the hook extending mangold wurzel is recommended as being the 
under the spur; as the bar is raised, it hoists one best to yield, the most free from insect and dis- 
side of the stumps. They are worth $20 in this ease; it will keep even till the new crop grows, 
county; I have never used them, but intend todo and is admirably adapted to withstand the heat 
so this spring. Our land has been heavily tim-;and drouth of our climate. Sow in June, in 
bered—some walnut, cherry, and sugar, but prin-/drills 12 inches apart, and cultivate highly. Stock 
cipally with hickory, ash, burr and red oaks. | will keep in much better condition to be fed free- 
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ly of turnips in winter. 
particularly adapted. 

Prof. John-on says that the most fertile soils 
have the most refined particles, otherwise most 
soils are deficient mechanically instead of chemic- 
ally, therefure a field which would produce 15 
bushels per acre, would, if worked twice as fine, 
produce 30 bushels, because there is twice the 
amount of surface exposed to the atmosphere, 
and twice as much plant food set free. 

L. F. Allen tells us that common cattle will not 
pay for their keeping, in fact, we doubt whether 
they will pay for the hay they eat, say nothing of 
the pasture. It is said that “ He that keepeth 
many bullocks will never make a will.” If, by 
improving our stock we make them pay their 
keeping, our country will be greatly benefited. 
A few cattle to eat up the coarse fodder, and work 
it into manure, will pay on every farm, but more 
will not pay. The first cattle imported into New 
England, arrived in Plymouth 1624; in 1631 
cattle were imported from Denmark; from these 
sprang the native cattle of New England. The 
Jersey cattle give the richest milk, the Ayrshires 
the largest quantity. 

Mr. Flint says that quietness promotes secre- 
tion and the richness of milk. Care should be 
taken with young heifers, that a faulty habit does 
not become fixed upon them. They should, by 
judicious feeding, be made to give a large quan- 
tity of milk, and to hold out well. Treat them 


For horses, carrots are 


gently; keep their teats from becoming sore—if 


they kick or jump, pull their teats, they will 
soon get tired of that. To prepare your firkins 
or boxes so that the butter will not taste of the 
wood, take common or bicarbonate of soda, dis- 
solve in water, and fill your firkins over night; 
the butter will not taste of the wood. He tells 
us that delicate butter can be made by burying 
the cream a foot deep in the ground, and leaving 
it 12 hours or more. 

Mr. Allen says, in regard to sheep raising, that 
Dean Swift's remark that “Every poor man 
keeps a dog, and every d—d poor man keeps two 
dogs,” is peculiarly adapted to this country, (only 
some desperately poor men keep half a dozen or 
more). The only effectual way of disposing of 
the dog question, is to tax their tails off close to 
their ears, or shoot or poison every strange cur 
found on a sheep farm. Saxony, not larger than 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, keeps 3,500,000 
sheep; England and Wales 26,000,00f, and the 
whole United States only 21,000,000. By the 
aid of the microscope we see the fiber covered 
with serrations, or barbed hooks, which causes it 
to adhere together in a mass. * 


Cassius M. Clay recommends feeding stock in- 
tended for the butcher, all they will eat from the 
start, till they are turned off; for a lean creature 
will eat more ravenously, bolt its food, and does 
not assimilate the nourishment from it as a quiet, 
well conditioned creature does; in fact, it does 
not cost as much to keep animals that are in good 
order, and it is much more profitable. 

Dr. Grant gave an excellent lecture on the 








vine; all of it deserves a place here had we but 
room. We have attempted to give the most use- 
ful ideas and items which our limited space would 
admit. This new department of Yale College is 
mainly due to the enterprise of Profs. Johnson 
and Porter, and it is the intention, I believe, to 
have a regular agricultural department, giving 
yearly lectures, and a regular course of study, 
and it is our hope that it may prove not only suc- 
cessful, but eminently useful. Cc. W. C. 

* We are preparing an article for next No. of the 
Cultivator, from microscopic engravings of the struc- 
ture of wool, which rather disproves of this “ barbed 
hooks” theory.—Eb. 





Hog Cholera—Kentucky Premium, 


After all the discoveries of sure cures for hog chol- 
era, the disease continues as fatal as ever. Here is an 
offer from Kentucky, and any person who thinks he 
has the secret of the milk in the cocoanut, can send 
his statement of the fact addressed to the Governor of 
Kentucky, at Frankfort, according to this regulation 
which we copy from the Paris Citizen : 

The last session of the Legislature passed a 
law offering a reward of one thousand dollars to 
any person who may discover and make known 
the true cause of the disease called hog cholera, 
and a remedy that will cure the same. Any per- 
son who shall claim to have discovered the cause 
of said disease, and a remedy that will cure the 
same, may set forth the same in a written memo- 
rial, and the fact of his having discovered the 
cure together with such facts as will tend to show 
that an inquiry into the matter is worthy of being 
pursued, which memorial shall be presented to the 
Governor, who shall refer the same to two skill- 
ful physicians, one practical chemist, and two prac- 
tical farmers, to be appointed, whose duty it shall 
be to examine said memorial, and satisfy them- 
selves, by thorough investigation, of the truth of 
the same, such as will leave no doubt upon their 
minds that the true cause of said disease, and a 
remedy that will cure it, has been found; and the 
result thereof, together with their opinions as to 
whether the cause of said disease, and the reme- 
dy therefor will cure the same, has been discov- 
ered, shall be submitted to the Legislature suc- 
ceeding, for their approval or disapproval ; and if 
approved, an appropriation shall be made for the 
payment of the reward. 





North-Western Missouri. 


In this section, the wheat was pretty badly 
winter-killed, and at the present time the dry 
weather is injuring it very much. As we had 
neither rain nor snow enough since February, to 
drop off the eaves of the house, the waters are 
getting very low, and the ground very dry, so 
much so, that the corn planted now will not be 
likely to sprout. The fruit is safe, of all kinds. 
Stock wintered well here: there is quite a sur- 
plus of feed—hay and corn. Corn is worth only 
20 to 25 cents per bushel. Stock can live well 
on the prairies now. S. SHEPHERD. 





Olinton Co., Mo., April 23, 1860. 
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A Fairy Sewrnc Macurne.—At the State Fair 
|at Sandusky, and again at Zanesville, was exhibited a 
/new sewing machine, from Elyria, which we took 
;much pains to examine, and was highly pleased with 
|its simplicity and capacity for most kinds of family 
|sewing. So well did we like this invention of West 
| & Wilson, that a short time since, desiring to make a 
present to a lady relative, we purchased one of the 
$35 machines, and with very little trouble, our friend, 
who never worked any sewing machine before, has so 
so well mastered the working of it, than on yesterday, 
she presented in the Den, our little blue-eyed pet, in a 
new dress, made that morning upon her new sewing 
machine. Several of our neighbors have purchased 
|of this kind, and are using them with equal success 
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The Editor's Table. 











The Next State Fair. : é 
} and satisfaction. 





The Ohio State Board of Agriculture met in Dayton | 


on the Ist of this month, to select grounds for the 
State Fair, to complete the premium list and commit- 
tees, and to parcel out the season’s work generally ; 
so to see for ourself, how the thing was being done, 








See advertisement for particulars, 


Farmers’ Frre Insurance.—We have for many 
years, been acquainted with the management of the 
Farmers’ Fire Insurance Company, advertised in this 
No., and can add our own testimony to that of the 
others, who endorse this as a safe, economical and 


we run down the C. & X.—the great jugular vein of} honorable institution. 


the Ohio railroads— to Xenia, and thence in Deacon 


Nichols’ train to Dayton. The Miami Valley has put | 
on her beautiful garments, and the people are rejoicing | 


in hope. The city of Dayton is the most accessible to 
our population by railway and canal, of any of the 
large inland towns of Ohio, except Columbus, and the 
country around, as a farming district, is the best in the 
State. 

The ground selected for the Fair, consisting of some 
85 acres, lies about a mile south of the city, along side 





Horsk Snow, anp STEAM PLow.—Miles Green- 
wood informs us that his Steam Plow not being ready, 
the Carthage Show is postponed to Friday and Satur- 
day, the 25th and 26th of May. 

A Horsr Snow is appointed to come off at Rich- 
mond, Ind., on the 17th and 18th of May. We intend 


| to be there. 


Horse Snow ar LovisviLte.—The Southwestern 
Agricultural Association have determined to hold a 





of the canal, is composed of hill and slope, well sha-|20"8¢ fair on the 14th, 15th and 16th days of June, 


ded with large ancient trees, dry soil and firm sod. 
It is approached on one side by a broad street, and on 


; and $3,000 will be given in premiums, in sums of $100, 
| $200 and $250. No entry fee will be charged, and all 


the other by the canal path, which will be exclusively | the world may compete for the premiums. 

devoted to footmen. The ground is so near the city | J. M. THorsurn & Co., offer nearly everything 
that any able-bodied man or woman can readily reach desirable in the way of seeds, and the stock can be 
it on foot from the hotels or depots. The public and | depended upon, since they have a character to keep up. 


private hotel capacity of Dayton is ample. The Phil- 
lips House is the great Hotel of the place, and is kept 
“on the square,” all the time. 

The Board appointed as Chief Marshal Col. E. A. 
King, of Dayton, and every body who knows Col. 
King, knows there is not a better field marshal in 


BaLpwix, Dewrrr & Co., seem to be the only men 
who will have Reapers and Mowers to sell this season. 
| KENNeEpy has all the Magazines, and all the funny 
| papers, and all the fighting papers. Kennedy is always 
up to time, styleand demand. Call on Kennedy, near 
| the Post Office, 


— 


| Eastern Ohio. 








Ohio—a soldier anda gentlemen. Mr. Reber resigned 
the Treasuryship of the Board, and Mr. Potwin was 
chosen instead, as Mr. Reber very properly prefers the | O co ‘ ‘ ‘ 
’ ur fi 

Captaincy of the Horse Department. No exhibitors’) ,,; —_ . still on the safe list, considerably 

Saray ; . _thinned—particularly peaches and cherries of the 
tickets will be issued this year, but instead of these, every | fine varieties, but plenty left yet. Great bl 
exhibitor will be furnished with four admission tickets, | f co poet a ary 

of apples as well as most all kinds of fruit. 
for each dollars worth of entry money he pays. The| Wheat looks badly, mostly, some looks prett 
premium list is in the hands of Follett, Foster & Co.,| well. Corn is oolae in wich a rash. car Rcom.d 
printers, Columbus, and will be distributed to county | oem to think the "laion been on p Weer vation 
society, officers and individuals, as usual, in a few | long enough, and Fe cing to put in more th . 
weeks. The Fair is to be held on the 25th to the 28th| .,. 7 going fo P 7” 
; usual. JAMES EDGERTON. 

of September, and we hope our live farmers, mechan- Belmont Co 
ics, manufacturers, and each and sundry of all other ° 
callings, professions, and occupations of men, women, | ¥°Ft® Western Ohio. 
youths and maidens—except gamblers, thieves and| Wheat here looks well. Apple trees are in full 
rowdies—will keep this great festival steadily in view, | bloom, and blowing very full. Peach trees are 
make or raise something to show, and when the time|T@ther scarce here, owing no doubt, to late cold 
comes, treat themselves to a lesson in this great school | ¥nters. We have had rather a cold dry spring 
of Industry, Art and Progress, which will be worth| here so far. Feed plenty. J. C. M. 
much more than all the labor and money it cost them. | Lucas Co., May 8, 1860. 
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[GoLDEN PHEASANTS, OR GOLDEN PoLAND Fow s.] 


Roup In Fowls-—Homeopathic Treat- 
ment, 





Of all diseases domestic fowls are subjected to, 
the one we most dread is the roup, catarrh, or 
swelled head. All fowls, and particularly pheas- 
ants, are liable to it, and it generally proves fatal. 
In most cases we should say, kill a roupy fowl at 
once, unless it is valuable, as the risk of its con- 
taminating the whole yard is great. At all events, 
when disease of any kind seizes an individual, it 
is safest to remove it from the others as soon as 
discovered, and put it by itself, or it may spread 
over the whole flock. 

By some it is considered a catarrhal disease, 
similar to the influenza in human beings, produc- 
ing a thickened state of the membrane lining the 
nostrils, mouth and tongue. It is supposed to 
originate in changes of weather and variations of 
temperature ; and the malady becomes confirmed 
with running at the nostrils, swollen eyes, aud 
other well known symptoms—they are termed 
roupy. The symptoms most prominent are diffi- 
cult and noisy breathing, a sort of rattling in 
the throat. The head becomes feverish and much 
swollen, and the eyelids livid, with decay of sight 
and total blindness. There is considerable dis- 
charge at the nostrils of foetid matter; at the 
commencement thin and limpid, but afterwards 
becoming thick, putrid and very offensive, 

About ten days ago, we discovered our Golden 
Pheasant to be ailing, moping about, feathers 
staring, and one eye partly closed, rending it diffi- 
cult for him to pick up his food. On a close ex- 
amination, we found his head feverish and much 
swollen, one eye closed, some foetid matter run- 
ning from his nostrils, his tongue and the roof of 
his mouth coated with a yellow substance—all 
sure indications of the presence of roup. Being 
a rare and costly bird, we were very anxious to 
save him if possible, as we had suffered by the 
loss of one of the same kind of bird two years 
ago. Noticing in the 5th number of the present 
volume of the Country Gentleman, an article on 
Homeopathic treatment of fowls for this disease, 





we commenced by bathing his head, around his 
eyes and nostrils, with sugar-of-lead-water—his 
head being hot and feverish; then administered 
four or five drops of belladona, diluted with an 
equal amount of water. Before giving the bella- 
dona, we caused the eyes and nose to be washed 
with the arnica lotion, wiping out the offensive 
matter collected there; then putting him in a 
warm cage. The treatment was repeated for 
three days. After the second operation we found 
evident improvement, the swelling of the head 
gradually decreasing, his eye open, and picking 
up his food. Afier the third operation, and fourth 
day, the effect of the medicine was so apparent, 
that we restored him to his quarters, so far recov- 
ered that he is running about eating and drinking 
as freely as ever. C. N. Bement. 
Springside, N. ¥.— Country Gent. 





Champaign County. 


Wheat looks very well, the best it has for years. 
That put in the fore part of September, much 
better than later sowed. Fruit safe, yet, and 
prospect good for large crops. Stock wintered 
well, generally. Grass growing fine. Large 
crops of oats sown. Putting in large corn crops. 


North Western Indiana. 

We have a fine prospect for wheat, the best for 
five years; I don’t think the Jate frosts have hurt 
it yet, but the fruit is somewhat injured. Oats 
look fine; grass the same. We have had a fine 
spring. There is the largest crop of corn planted 
here that has been for ten years. I think there 
is a good time coming for old Carroll. 

James Hastir. 

Carroll Co., Ind. 


Northern Missouri. 


Fall wheat but little sown, badly hurt with the 
drouth which set in the last of March The spring 
wheat, of which there was a large quantity sown, 
has done but little as yet. Corn generally planted. 
Cattle look well. Hogs but few in the county, 
and of a poor quality at that. Sheep generally 
bought up for the St. Louis market. 

I think if some of the Ohio sheep growers 
would come to this part of Missouri they could 
make a proffitable business of it, as the range is 
good, and it costs but little to winter sheep here. 
Land ranges from $2 to $25 per acre. The soil 
is a black loam, from one foot to eight feet in 
depth, and well watered. The roads are lined 
with Pike’s Peak men, and if they have good 
health, in a few weeks will fill it again, going back 
east. The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad is 
doing a large business in taking passengers to the 
Peak. JouHN BRANson. 

Linn 0o., Mo., April, 30, 1860. 

Seare-Crow. 


The best scare-crow I know of is made by tak- 
ing common white cotton wrapping yarn, and 
stretching it over the field on stakes. No crow 
will ever enter a corn field where there is any of 
this yarn in sight. J. E. L. 
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Items from the Country. 


Sweeney in Horses. 


Will you, or some of the Cultivator friends | 
tell what you believe to be the best remedy for | 
curing the sweeney in horses, as it is very trouble- 
some to cure when it once gets fairly seated, and 
is very painful to the horse. Please inform me 
through your good old Cultivator paper. 

Miami Co. A. A. 


Ans.—The Sweeney is a shrinking of the muscles 
of the shoulder, usually caused by a sudden strain in 
drawing, or by alighting hard upon the fore feet after 
a jump. We have had considerable personal experi- 
ence with this difficulty in horses. If taken fresh, it 
is best to bleed the horse in the leg from the vein on 
the inside of the arm, called the plate vein, which will 
allay the inflammation, but for an old case this is 
nearly useless. Also physic the horse, and apply 
fomentations upon the shoulder blade, and the inside 
of the arm. In all cases, take off the shoes, and give 
the animal rest in a pasture or on a dirt bottom in a 
large stall. If the case is not of too long standing, it 
is well to rub the shoulder with penetrating oils, like 
oil of spike. » Our practice was to rub with a corn-cob, 
and hemp crash cloth. When once seated, be careful 
of overdriving and cooling off, as you would for a case 
of founder. A long rest in the pasture is the best rem- 
edy we ever tried.—Eb. 


Keeping Cooked Food. 


In reply to E. S., (see p. 103,) I will state that 
the large amount of heat contained in a quantity 
of hot mush, by keeping it barreled, so as to keep 
the hot air in and the cold air out, it cannot freeze 
for a long time. Except in the most severe 
weather, we have to leave our vat uncovered most 
of the time to cool the mush fast enough for feed- 
ing. Articles upon stock feeding are out of date 
at this season of the year, and would be forgotten 





before put to practice, but should any one call my 
attention to it in the fall, I will cheerfully give 
them the benefit of my experience in providing 
all the essential fixtures, so as to make it pay, 
even to those who feed upon a moderate scale. 
Medina Co., May, 1860. Samvuet Hace. 


[3 Please, Mr. Hale, write up the directions at 
your earliest leisure, and let us have them to use when 
the proper time comes.—Ep. 

Wyandot County. 


The grass is starting nicely, and there will be 
hay summered over in this neighborhood, from all 
appearance at this time. Clover that was pas- 
tured late is badly frozen out. Potatoes kept 
good through the winter, and there is almost no 
sale for them here. A, Ba 

Belle Vernon. 


Fairfield County. 


Wheat that was sowed early and put in right, 
looks well, but farmers who sowed broadcast, and 
put it in “any way,” will not get a half crop, as 
they deserve. Rye looks well. Peaches gener- 
ally killed. Cherries and apples so far uninjured. 

J. P. Sar, 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Vines on Arbors, 











Vines on arbors, in villa and cottage lots, and 
small gardens, may be trained upon our system 
with great satisfaction and advantage. Plant the 
vines two feet or less apart, and train with a sin- 
gle stem, as in the vineyard, and fruit every other 
cane each year. If the border be.good, and well 
fertilized, the vines will run to the top of the ar- 
bor in a single season, and affurd immediate shade 
and abundance of fruit, far surpassing, in re-pect 
to beauty and profit, vines grown in the common 
way. 

Vines on old arbors may be renewed by layers 
from the old stock, and trained upon this system 
with great ease and success, entirely renovating 
the old vines, and changing the system of culture 
in one year, to the grent delight of the owner. 

A very pretty arbor may be made upon the 
south side of a barn or house, by planting posts 
two feet high, say four or five feet from the wall 
or barn, and running rafters from these posts to 
the barn or house, just like the raftes of a vinery. 
Strain wires lengthwise of this arbor, plant and 
train the vines on the inside of the rafters, and 
you have a sort of out of door vinery, (minus the 
glass,) a very novel and interesting object, and a 
very admirable method of growing grapes. The 
bunches of grapes when vines aye trained on this 
plan, will hang under the foliage, affording a de- 
gree of shade which is very beneficial to them, 
and a current of cool, moist air will constantly 
pass through the arbor, which is highly beneficial 
to the vines. For the Catawba grape especially, 
this would be an excellent method; and if the 
borders were slightly elevated, and well drained, 
so as to be easily dried off in the fall, a sure crop 
of fine, well ripened grapes might be obtained, 
every year, from such an arbor, at least as far 
north as Philadelphia. Farther north, it might 
be advisable to provide some protection against 
frost, such as an awning, which could easily be 
contrived for such a lean-to arbor. And here we 
may observe that it will be found of great advan- 
tage, especially in working upon our system, 
always to bury your canes intended for fruit the 
next year, in winter, and to mulch well in very 
cold weather. 

Arbors may also be made with roofs pitching 
both ways, like a spar-roofed vinery, instead of 
oval, with great economy and advantage, upon 
which vines will grow and fruit upon the one stem 
renewal system with great success. 

Vines may also be grown upon this system, tied 
to small stakes, say five or six feet high, set any- 
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where in a small lawn or garden, just as you 
would set out a dwarf cherry or currant bush, 
and much fruit may be obtained, of excellent 
quality, while the vines will form very pleasing 
objects in your grounds. Of course, two vines 
shonld be planted to each stake, one for fruiting, 
and one for growing wood; and if you please, 
you may train them upon small pieces of wood 
nailed across the stakes, or far prettier, upon the 
stump of a tree, or upon any sort of upright fancy 
trellises that your inventive faculty may suggest. 
This is a method of planting and training well 
adapted to any small piece of vacant ground in 
any yard or garden, where formal arbors or trel- 
lises would be inadmissible; and it is quite as 
good a plan for obtaining fruit as any other, and 
more novel and interesting. 


RENEWING AN OLp Vine, OR ARBOR OF 
VINES. 

Many persons have old vines, which, from 
being badly pruned and trained, failed to give 
either good or abundant fruit, and yet the owners 
are loth to dig them up, because they afford much 
shade, and they are fearful that they may not suc- 
ceed in producing other vines more systematic in 
form, or more productive. Such persons often 
ask us if they can bring their old vines into our 
system of pruning, with any success. We an- 
swer, yes. Our method of doing it is this: we 
prepare a new border alongside of the old vine, 
and layer all the wood that can be made availa- 
ble, burying the body of the cane some six inches 
deep, along the border, and bringing up the young 
wood us layers, at points where we desire to lo- 
cate the new vines. The whole vine may be 
coiled up like a spiral spring, and buried at one 
spot, and a layer or layers may then be brought 
up, within a small space of ground, from the 


fruit, of an infinitely superior quality. If shade 
high up on the trellis or arbor be an object, the 
vine need not be cut back so low as for the vine- 
yard, but its fruiting wood may be taken from any 
height that may be desired—Bricut, on Grape 
Culture. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Little Striped Bug. 


In Mr. Innis’ communication of the 15th of 
April, on the Cultivation of Vines, he says “ The 
little striped bug is the pest of all these vines. 
We know of no remedy.” 

This is the greatest evil I have found in the 
cultivation of vines. For several years I have 
made use of what has proved to be a perfect rem- 
edy. Take wool, make it about the texture of 
light cotton batting, or just so thick the bugs can- 
not get through it; put this over each plant or 
hill, then, to prevent the bugs from getting under 
it, or the wind from blowing it off, put earth on 
around the edge of the wool, and it will be secure. 
The wool is so light as to be no injury in bearing 
down the vines, or in keeping off the dew, or the 
heat of the sun. 

This covering may be put on as soon as the 
plants are up, but if not done till the bug has 
commenced its depredations, be very careful to 
get them out of the hill, or you shut them in with 
the plants. The same wool will do for several 
years, if taken care of. S. F. 

Delaware Co. 





The Pansy. 
bs 
BY J. H. FRY, NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND 

Tue beauty of this plant can only be fully ap- 
/preciated when seen under good cultivation; for 











young wood; or the branches may be carried any | the Pansy, above all other plants, must have a 
distance under ground, and brought up wherever | rich, light soil to develop its good qualities, both 
desired. The roots of the old vine should at the | gs regards size of flower and depth of color. 
same time be abundantly supplied with appropri-| Experience shows that to grow Pansies in what 
ate Prong to Se ee aon of | “a be called good soil for other plants, but too 
wood; and the growth which may be obtained In| loamy for this, only produces small flowers and 
a single season, by this plan, is often truly surpri-| and thin petals. Having seen the same variety 
sing. under both treatments, I am convin 

Other methods of obtaining layers, without|fact Half adozen good varieties igs pe 
burying the whole cane, will eu | noe to Mit ‘start with. Plant them out in a situation not ex- 
sons acquainted with the poy rt he ine, an it posed to the mid-day sun; save seed from the 
is therefore erwy to describe . em. ‘ largest and me distinct flowers as early in the 

As soon as the new layers are well rooted, say| season as possible. Although there are a great 
at the beginning of the second season, they way A oe 4 varieties under this name, yet it is some- 
be separated from the old vine, ~ thus a eo | what a to keep them through the summer 
number of young and vigorous plants may be season. he best method for obtaining a good 
obtained, in place of one old, barren, and almost|crop of plants and flowers in the spring is, by 
worthless cane. We have renewed several old sowing seed at the proper time, and relying en- 
vines and arbors in this way, producing twenty or |tirely upon seedlings every season; for, depend 
thirty new, healthy, fruitful canes, ten and fifteen upon it, you will get from young, vigorous plants 
feet in length, in a single season, where before finer and a much larger quantity of blooms, than 
existed only an old, tangled mass of barren wood, /from old stunted plants that are kept from year to 
unsightly and useless, even for purposes of shade,| year; and as variety is charming, that you will 
to the great delight and astonishment of the obtain also. If seed are sown the latter part of 
owner. Our system of pruning gives as presse bs or beginning of August, in a frame, good 
shade on arbors as any other, and vastly more'plants will be produced by October. Prepare 
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another frame with well-rotted manure and leaf- 


mold, press it well, and fill to within six inches of 


the glass. Set the plants out six or eight inches 
apart each way. In November they will com- 
mence to bloom, and keep on through the winter 
if well protected from the frost. In March and 
April they will flower very freely. As soon as 
the weather will permit, plant them out in a half- 
shady situation, and during the months of May and 
June they will be interesting objects. 

The best plan for obtaining seed for another 
season is by leaving a few plants of the largest 
and most distinctly marked flowers in the frame, 
where you can can bestow a little extra care on 
them by watering when necessary, and also for 
gathering the seed; for, if left too long, the cap- 
sules will burst, and you will be likely to lose 
most of it. Even if grown as a frame-flower on- 
ly, like the Neapolitan violet, the Pansy will pay 
for the trouble. — Horticulturist. 


Shading the Bark of Trees, 





We love to reflect on horticultural progress. 
It is one of our best hobbies, and affords us many 
a delightful ride. To think we know so much 
more than our fathers, is perhaps but vanity; and 
after all, the record shows that they knew more 
than we are apt to give them credit for. But it 
is not what a few of them knew, it is what was 
generally known. Probably not a notion that now 
excites our admiration, but what was well known 
to one or another of them. Cunningham, of Edin- 
burgh, knew, perhaps, more of the secrets of pro- 
pagation than any one before him; but what signi- 
fied all this tous? Locked in between four brick 
walls where no one could see his operations, and 
with the secrets locked in the brain where they 
originated, he died, and his knowledge died with 
him. 

We often think that our progress does not so 
much relate to facts as to scientific admissions 
concerning them. It is the new relations of the 
facts introduced by science that seems so novel to 
us. 

Years ago, we knew an old fellow who used to 
make upright incisions in the bark of his Cherry 
trees, all about their trunks. It was a great source 
of merriment to us young chips of the horticul- 
tural block. Such a practice was not laid down 
in the books, and, of course, it was ridiculous. 
However, some few of us, under the foolish im- 
pression that editors knew everything, wrote to a 
leading journal for its opinion, and anxionsly de- 
voured the inquiry column for our answer; and 
certes, there it was, plain as we said, “Until you 
see nature slit up the bark of trees, believe the 
practice of your friend all nonsense.” 

Alas, poor “ Nature!” how often are you set 
up as a scarecrow to frighten us poor birds who 
will go pilfering the grain of pooh-pooh’d ideas. 


sense? If we have a pattern given to us to go 
by, and that pattern should be cracked, are all our 
productions to be cracked in order to be perfect? 
And yet we are perpetually told to follow nature 
as implicitly as a rule of faith. 

Cowper says that “ God made the country, and 
man made the town;” and in a like manner we 
may say, man made the long-legged, bare-poled, 
sun scorched and hide-bound cherry tree, while 
‘nature made the noble, bushy-headed and shady- 
trunked specimen; the branches of which, sweep- 
ing the ground beneath, bids defiance to the sun’s 
bark-binding attacks. At any rate, (and this is 
the most important point,) our old fogy’s Cherry 
trees, with their bodies marked 
‘Like a bonny son of Mars, with many slits and scars,” 


in health and vigor and beauty of growth far ex- 
ceeded those of his neighbors. And we have 
seen it since tried without prejudice, and have in- 
variably found that slitiing the bark of hide-bound 
trees is a great and decided advantage. 


Some few years ago, when in the neighborhood 
of Darby, Pa., we saw an apple orchard with trees 
having most remarkably clean, smooth and healthy- 
looking stems. Inquiring of the son of the pro- 
prietor, we were told that his father divested the 
trunks of his trees of their bark every Spring. 
“ What,” said we, “the bark itself? You mean 
the loose seales on the outside.” “ No,” he re- 
plied, “he tears in of it strips like willow peel.” 
Our science was horror struck. The physiology 
of our school could stand no such treason to its 
constitution. Conceiving it was an attempt to 
“sell” us, the subject soon passed from our mind. 

Two years ago, a respectable farmer “ amongst 
the Dutch,” in Bucks county, Pa., told us that ev- 
ery year, in June, he regularly tore off the bark 
of his apple trees, with the happiest results. Had 
it not been for our previous experience, we should 
have classed it with the “ Moon’s signs,” for 
which our brethren in that region are so famous. 
But, last year, as there was some talk about the 
decortication ot Elms successfully in France, we 
thought we would try for ourselves if anything 
could come from such a barbarous experiment. 
So on the last day of June, we took a ten year 
old, well-trimmed-up cherry tree, and from about 
three feet above the ground tore off the bark in- 
to the wood as far up as we could reach. Within 
a week afterwards, innumerable corrugations ap- 
parently exudations from the medullary rays of 
the wood, which soon met each other, and in 
about three weeks a new surface of bark, and 
new wood beneath it, covered all the north side 
of the tree; on the south side they dried up be- 
fore meeting, and all the branches on that side 
subsequently died; but our partial success, be- 
sides teaching us some new ideas about the rise 
and fall of the sap, to which we may refer when 
‘some more experiments, now in progress, shall 


It is reason that we should rather follow; and if have been made, taught us that there was truth in 


experience teach us that any course is beneficial, 
what boots it to us whether nature gave us the 
first pattern or had it suggested to us by common 


the common report. We have since met a gen- 
tleman of the highest character, who assures us 
that he strips Maple trees between the 20th 25th 
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of June, entirely of their bark, and a new one 
forms immediately, to the increased health and 
vigor of the tree. 

These facts we have now proved to be undeni- 
able; but we are not going to recommend that 
trees should be scored and scalloped like a whittled 
rustic seat in a “ Down Eastern State,” or shorn of 
their bark like a May sheep of its fleece; but we 
do recommend that such unsightly treatment should 
be rendered unnecessary, by taking every possible 
care to prevent the induration of the bark, which 
is so fatal to the healthy development of tree.— 


Gardener's Monthly. 


Dome Miscellany, 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Lady’s Wardrobe. 


Every house should be well fitted up with clos- 
ets, cupboards, drawers and boxes, which it should 
be the aim of every good housewife to keep in 
order. It is a hard matter, I acknowledge, to 
keep such hidden places neat and clean. It is 
much easier to make thema “catch all,” for 
every unneeded or unused article, thus keeping 
them at all times “up in arms.” 

It is easier, to be sure, when one is tired and 
in a rushing hurry, as we women often are, to 
slip off dress, skirts and all, and throw them in a 
confused pile upon the closet floor, sending shoes 
and stockings after them, and shut the door, than 
to hang the dress upon one hook, the skirts upon 
another, the sacks, aprons, &c., upon another; set 
the shoes in one corner, with the stockings tucked 
into them. Yes, I acknowledge it is easier for 
the time, but the habit, oh! the habit. Think of 
it, young maidens, wives and mothers; think of 
it a moment, and I dare say you will see the folly 
of such a course. 

Again, it is a much more expeditious way to 
tumble gloves, collars, undersleeves, bracelets, vel- 
vets, &c., &c., into the drawers, “ topsy turvy,” 
than to stop and put every thing in its proper 
place, but let your husband, brother, or lover, 
drive up to the door some fine morning, very 
unexpectedly, and ask you to ride! Where is 
your saving of time, then, think you? 

You step briskly about and dress yourself as 
quickly as possible, and go to said drawer for the 
things stowed so carelessly away, and shake them 
over, wondering why you can never find any 
thing when you want it, At length, flushed and 
excited, with, perhaps, the wrong gloves or collar, 
dirty undersleeves instead of clean ones, you de- 
clare yourself ready, having completely exhausted 
the patience of the kind gentleman waiting for 
you, and made yourself unhappy for the whole 
ride. Where, I pray you, is the gain? 

Never “string” (I know of no better word,) 
dresses, cloaks, skirts, or any article of wearing 
apparel over the bed-posts, chairs, &c., of your 
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|you want them, and some one may chance to 
‘enter your room during the afternoon, and find it 
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sleeping rooms. : Supposing you are “ going to 
put them on again in the morning,” hang them 
down when 


in dire disorder. 

You may be taken ill during the hours of night, 
the house may take fire, or some other unlooked- 
for event expose your rooms when you least ex- 
pect it. Death, with relentless hand may enter 
your quiet home and call you from its joys when 
in health and prosperity; stranger hands may 
perform for you the last sad rites of humanity, 
and stranger eyes pry into every nook and corner 
of your house, thus suddenly exposed to their 
curious gaze. 

Beware, then, maidens, wives and mothers, 
how you form habits of carelessness and disorder ; 
for as they are formed in youth, so will they re- 
main in old age. 

Mrs. Saran B. Sawyer. 
sees 

For the Ohio Cultivator 
“The Student of the Kitchen.” 


Dear CuLtivator:—Please present my com- 
pliments to AuGustA, for her very sensible talk 
in the last Cultivator; although the kitchen should 
not be made a sanctuary, in which the cookery is 
the Divinity to be worshipped, yet it is well for 
young ladies in the country to prove their skill in 
the economy of that important Department, and 
to adapt their practice to such articles as are with- 
in the reach of farm households; as it is a good 
policy for farmers to live as nearly as possible from 
the products of their own fields, gardens and do- 
mestic animals. 

The Lemon Pies, extra, we have been trying, 
and find them far superior to the old way; being 
made like a custard pie, without upper crust, it is 
very delicate and delicious. 

Let me add a few recipes which my good mo- 
ther has lately taught me, which have proved very 
acceptable to our household : 

Surprise Cake.—l egg, 1 cup sugar, half cup 
butter, 1 cup sweet milk, half teaspoonful soda, 1 
teaspoonful cream of tartar, flavor with lemon, and 
mix in flour about as stiff as for pound cake. 

RaiLroap Cake.—1 cup flour, 1 cup sugar, 
4 tablespoonfuls sweet milk, 1 tablesponful butter, 
2 eggs, 1 teaspoonful cream of tartar, half tea- 
spoonful soda, beat ten minutes, then put in pan, 
and bake as usual. 

Ricn Ruvusars Pirs.—The usual way of 
making rhubarb pies, leaves a considerable flow 
of juice when the pie is cut; to remedy this, we 
take the rhubarb stalks, wash, peel, cut, and put 
them in a stew dish over the fire, and when the 
juice is pretty well stewed out of the stalks, 
pour it off, take out the stalks, return the juice to the 
stew-dish, put in sugar and boil it down to a good 
syrup. Then make up the pies, flavor with slices 
of lemon, bake as usual, and you have a very mice, 
rich pie. Sun Bonnet, 

Hazel Dell, O. 
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Aunt Fanny Responds, 
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tainly, and they are not, in the mass, perhaps, as 
unjust to women as women are to themselves. 


Dear CuLtivator Frienps:—I picked up,| Women must set a true value on themselves, and 
a few days since, a number of the Cultivator, in| learn the grand lesson that the world has a right 


which I found an inquiry made for the where-| 
abouts of Aunt Patience and myself, and the | 
answer to that query, by the Cot. 

Permit me to say that as far as I am concerned 
and I think 1 may speak of Aunt Patience also, 
the Cou. is wholly mistaken. 1 have not forgotten 
the old themes, nor have I lost one jot or tittle of 
my interest in anything that appertains to human- 
ity. Like the Pagan Slave, who stood in the 
market-place, centuries ago, and declared that, 
being A MAN, all things whatsoever, which be- 
longed to humanity belonged to him, so I, to-day, 
assert that being a human being, all things that 
add to, or take from the highest well being of my 
kind, have an interest to, and belong to me as a 
part of my being, by the legitimate right of birth- 
right—born with me, and cannot be alienated 
from me without violence to my nature. 

But I have not written for the Cultivator, be- 
cause I have been busy elsewhere. Women in 
the days of harvesting and house-cleaning, have 
to ne glect their social duties sometimes, but they 
do not forget. Old friends are loved as well, and 
the space kept open in the soul for new ones, 
when the right time comes for those reunions. 

Far be it from me to call the little things of 


life unworthy of regard: little things make up|i 


the sum total of human happiness. It is because 
men, and women too, as the busy workers in the 
home, have come to look upon the making of 
bread and setting of tables as degrading and be- 
littling, that I go forth to lecture, pleading for the 
rights of woman. It is not that the labor of men 
in the fields and workshops, is so much more val- 
uable to the world than womans’ toil in the nur- 
sery and kitchen, that makes the latter so under- 
valued, but because men, owning the labor of 
woman as wife, has never set himself down to 
sum up the cost of that labor, or its advantage to 
himself. The majority of men are sure of one 
servant at least, who cannot demand her wages 
Saturday night; and so has custom, law and the- 
ology, warped their sense of justice, that they 
often talk wisely about supporting wives, whose 
labor, if as industriously and earnestly expended 
outside of the home as in it. would command 
from three to twelve hundred dollars a year. 

This unappreciated labor has taught women to 
depreciate themselves—to shrink from it, to speak 
of it as drudgery. It is hard for a pale mother, 
who has given all her strength to a household of 
children for twenty years, to be told, as I heard a 
man tell such woman, a few days since, that “ wo- 
mans’ work was all play.” Hard for her to hear 
such blighting words as these: “I have paid out 
more for hired help in the kitchen every year 
since | have been married, than it has cost me to 
stock my farm—women of these days aren’t good 
for much.” 

I looked at that drooping being at his side, and 
thought, do men mean to be unjust? No, cer- 








to the use of their best faculties and powers. Set 
your price upon yourselves, ladies, and make the 
world come up to your standard. If you choose 


,|to let your sphere of usefulness be marked out to 


you, by newspaper scriblers, lyceum lectures, and 
pulpit dogmas, be it so. 

If you and the Cot. call bread-making a more 
common or small matter in the world than lectur- 
ing, you may make the public believe it, and so, 
long as you do that, I shall have to lecture: Ist, 
to convince the world that it is a mistaken notion, 
and 2d, because it will pay better than writing for 
newspapers, or housework. 

It is not because I have forgotten, not because 
common things have become indifferent to me, that 
I have not added my mite to the Cultivator, and 
let me pray of you never to let the CoL., or any 
body else belittle your domestic duties again, with- 
out calling him to account. 

But when your boys and girls go forth in the 
world as men and women, then if you can do any 
thing which seems to you more congenial than 
doing almost nothing at all; if you have no cows 
to milk, no farm and farm hands to care for, “only 
one pair of stockings to mend,” and younger and 
more vigorous hands can scrub, and wash and 
iron, and cook, while the world a-ks your services 
elsewhere, then I say, go, and do the very best 
work for yourself and the world that you know 
how. This is my doctrine of “ Woman’s Rights,” 
and for this freedom for every woman, young and 
old, I plead; but never shall I admit that the du- 
ties of the home, or the every day labors of life, 
are below those which call us out into the busy 
field of more public life, nor upbraid those who 
have chosen the latter, if their taste and circum- 
stances constrain them to enter therein. All 
things that are useful are honorable, and more 
people to-day are benefited by good housekeeping, 
than by lecturing, but all can’t keep house. Every 
one to their own work, giving honor to whom 
honor is due. Yours as ever, AuNnT Fanny. 

Carbondale, Ill. 


Remarks.— Well, now! Aunt Fanny comes right 
down on us with her feathers slightly elevated, and 
were it not that we have done being surprised at any- 
thing that possibly can happen, we would be surprised 
at this vigorous onset. Why, dear Aunt Fanny, have 
we not always been the best sort of a Woman's Rights 
man? Did we not run the gauntlet of two thousand 
merciless eyes, and stand upon the platform with Mrs. 
Bloomer in that terrible dress, and introduce her to 
our great public? Did we not hold Lucy Stone’s bon- 
net while she talked to a disobedient and gainsaying 
people, in Neil's Hall? Did we not, at your great 
Woman’s State Temperance Convention here, when 
not a parson or deacon in all that congregation, dared 
open his consecrated lips, did we not play chaplain, to 
the eminent satisfaction of all the ladies? Have we 


not exemplified our faith in the doctrine that women 
were made for practical results, by always employing 
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only lady book-keepers and mailing clerks in the 
Cultivator Office? Did we not, with the utmost good 
nature, carry around our hat for the offerings of a de- | 
lighted audience, when you, dear Aunt Fanny, lec- 
tured in the Hall of the Medical College. several years | 
ago? And now you area bad old girl to pick us upin 
this way, like the giant of the seven leagued boots, 
and put us in your work pocket, to be shown around 
at the Woman’s Rights Conventions. We made no) 
sort of issue about the comparative rights of women | 
and men, and we do not look for a domestic millennium | 
with the kind of people there is on the earth, any) 
more than we expect an agricultural millennium with | 
the help of the patent land doctors; but we do can- | 
didly believe—notwithstanding the individual cases 
of wrong, outrage and suffering—that a majority of| 
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No voice of birds—but to thee comes 

The mingled din of cars and drums, 

And startling cries, such as are rife 

When wine and wassail waken strife. 


Child of the country! on the lawn 

I see thee like the bounding fawn ; 
Blithe as the bird which tries its wing 
The first time on the winds of spring; 
Bright as the sun when from the cloud 
He comes when cocks are crowing loud; 
Now running, shouting ’mid sunbeams, 
Now groping trouts in lucid streams, 
Now spinning like a mill-wheel round, 
Now hunting echo’s empty sound. 
Now climbing up some old tall tree 
For climbing’s sake—’tis sweet to thee 
To sit where birds can sit alone, 


women have more rights than they can judiciously | Or share with thee thy ventrous throne. 
use, or than it would be best for them to assume, un- | 
less they had the good sense to put their hus-| 
bands in the way of getting out of debt, brought on | 
by the rage for show and sham. No! no! Aunt Fan-| 
ny, the Cox. is not a bit mistaken.—Eb. 


Child of the town and bustling street, 
What woes and snares await thy feet! 
Thy paths are paved for long, long miles, 
Thy groves and hills are peaks and tiles ; 
Thy fragrant air is yon thick smoke, 





picasa oo ea | Which shrouds thee like a mourning cloak ; 
. y. art cabine -ontine 
‘The Town and Coustey Ouse: And thou art cabined and contined 
At once from sun and dew and wind; 


Child of the country! free as air 
Art thou, and as the sunshine fair ; 


Or set thy tottering feet but on 
| 
Born, like the lily, where the dew | 


Thy lengthened walks of slippery stone ; 
The coachman there careering reels 

With goaded steeds and maddening wheels ; 
And commerce pours each poring son 

In pelf’s pursuit and hallo’s run: 

While flushed with wine and stung at play, 
Men rush from darkness into day : 

The stream’s too strong for thy small bark, 
There naught can sail but what is stark. 


Lies odorous when the day is new ; 

Fed ’mid the May-flowers like the bee, 
Nursed to sweet music on the knee, 

Lulled on the breast to that glad tune 

Which winds make ’mong the leaves of June; 
I sing of thee; ‘tis sweet to sing 

Of such a fair and gladsome thing. 


, Child of the town! for thee I sigh ; 
A gilded roof’s thy golden sky, 
A carpet is thy dasied sod, 
A narrow street thy boundless road. 
Thy rushing deer’s the clattering tramp | 
Of watchmen, thy best light’s a lamp— 
Through smoke, and not through trellised vines | 
And blooming trees, thy sunbeam shines ; | 
I sing of thee in sadness ; where 
Else is wrevk wrought in aught so fair? 


Fly from the town, sweet child, for health 
Is happiness, and strength and wealth ; 
There is a lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stem and bower; 
On every herb on which you tread 
Are written words, which, rightly read, 
Will lead you from earth’s fragrant sod, 


To hope, and holiness and God. [CuNNINGHAM. 





A New Disinfecting Powder. 


Child of the country! thy small feet 

Tread on strawberries red and sweet ; 

With thee I wander forth to see 

The flowers which most delight the bee ; 

| The bush o’er which the throstle sung 
In April, when she nursed her young: 

The knoll wrought o’er with wild blue-bells, 
Where brown bees build their balmy cells ; 
The greenwood stream, the shady pool, 
Where trouts leap when the day is cool ; 
And other marvels which my verse 

| Can find no language to rehearse. 


A very cheap disinfecting powder is now in use 
in France, and French physicians say it is a per- 
fect deodorizer of sinks and other foul-smelling 
places, and also of all the wounds, or sickening 
odors of the hospital. It is composed as follows: 

To one hundred parts of powdered gypsum 
(plaster of paris) add one to three parts of coal 
tar (from the gas works,) and thoroughly mix the 
. |tarand plaster in a mortar or hand mill, or by any 

other convenient means, and make ready for use 
in powder or solution. 

Two pounds of powder are sufficient to dissolve 
in twenty gallons of water, and from one to two 
pints each day of this water, it is tated, will com- 
pletely deodorize all the fecal matters of a small 
family. A mere morsel of the powder will ren- 
der a pint of fetid water fit for use. A sprinkling 
of the powder or solution deodorizes a stable or a 
pile of decaying vegetable matter. 

Such are the statements published of this cheap 
disinfector. The truth of its value is certainly 
worth inquiring after, by practical experiment. 





Child of the town! for thee, alas; 

Glad nature spreads no flowers nor grass ; 
Birds build no nests, nor in the sun, | 
Glad streams come singing as they run: 
A May-pole is thy blossomed tree, 

A beetle is thy murmuring bee; 

Thy bird is caged, thy dove is where 
Thy poulterer dwells, beside thy hare ; 
Thy fruit is plucked, and by the pound 
Hawked clamorous all the city round ; 
No roses, twin-born on the stalk, 
Perfume thee in thy evening walk ; 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. | 

The Produce Market is dull, but prices remain pretty 
much at the old figures. Corn has been bought in at our 
principal storehouses at 35c. Wheat $1.20. Qats 40c. | 
Rye 70. Flour $5.75 to 6. 


The eastern cattle market is reported as low as any| 


time this year. Good Ohio grade Durhams sold at 9 and | 
10c. Good fat sheep, clipped, at 6c live weight, equal to| 
%e net, Fat lambs, 9 to 10c gross. Most of the sheep are | 
trom Ohio. 

The Wool trade isin doubt. Stock of old wool light and 
no heavy importations probable, which would seem to in- | 
dicate that our farmers will get about last years prices. 
Better not be in haste to contract the incoming clip. 

CLEVELAND MarketT—May 11. ; 

Flour—In good demand; sales red double extra at $5.£8 
and rye at $4.624. 

Wheat—aActive; sales Milwaukee Club and Canada club 
at $1.20, red at $1.37, 900 bush afloat at $1.374, 5 cars at 
$1.38, 1 car at $1.39 from store, and I car white at $1.50. 

Corn—Sale 1 car at 55c. 

Oats Firmer ; sale 1 car at 39c. 

Apples—In demand for shipment; sales 54 tons at 6c 
per pound. 

Eggs—Sales at 10c, and 104c. 


CINCINNATI MARKET—May 11. 


Flour—Demand quite active, without any change in| 
prices. Extra, at $5.70 to 5.85 for fuir extra; $5.90 to 
BOS for extra white wheat, and $6.10 for fancy brands. A 
dealer from Georgia bought quite largely. 

Provisions —Not much demand for any article, except 
at lower rates, and holders contending for full prices no 
sales transpired. 

Wheat—There is a continued good demand for the prime 
qualities, and the market is firm at $1.40 to 1.43 for White. 
and $1.38 for Red Spring is in fair demand at $1.18 ta 1.21. 


Corn—Demand active, and prime white shelled has ad-| 
r, in bulk, is firm at 49 to | 


vanced to 58 to 60c in bulk. 
50c, and mixed shelled at52c. Sales of prime white shelled 
at 64c, including sacks. 

Oats—Demand fair, and the market steady, at 43 to 44 in 
bulk. 

Rye—There is demand and prime has advanced to 94 to 


56c. Sales 100 bush at 96c. 


Barley—The market for prime is firm, with a good de- 


} 
mand at 83 to 85c ; inferior is dull. | 


Hay—Prime Timothy is in fair demand at $18 to 19 per 
ton, in bales, on arrival, and $22 to 24 loose; in cargoes 
inferior is dull at $12 to ¥5. 

Cheese—The market for new is dull at 7to 7 4c. The 
stock of old is light, and the demand good at 10 to 104e 
for Western Reserve, and 11 to 114¢, for English Dairy. 

Butter—Prime fresh is in good demand, and the market 
firm at 17 to 18c for Western Reserve, and 15 to 16 for Cen- 
tral Ohio. Inferior is dull at 8 to 12¢. 

Potatoes—There is an improved demand, without any 
change in prices. Prime Northern $1.40 to 1.75 per bbl, 
and common at 75 to $1; sales of 200 bbls Pinkeyes at 
$1.25. 














Thorough-bred Poland Hogs for Sale. 
HAVE A NICE LOT OF FULL-BLOOD PO- 


land Sows for sale, 7 months old. Price ten dollars per head. 
I wi.l also have a fine lot of both Sows and Boars, the first of 


| Sept. next, which will then be six months old. warranted pure 


Poland, every one, very fine pigs. Price $10 each—sent to any 
address for the cash. No charge for boxing and shipping. Ad- 
dress G. W. MILLER, 

(ce Correct. Nineveh, Johnson Co., Ind. 


Dealers in Fruit Trees 
\ JILL FIND AT THE SUBSCRI- 
bers, a very large stock of Trees and Plants, 


suited to the Fall trade—(500,000 3 year apple trees, with other 
articles to correspond ) 

Persons selling, or about to sell trees in the West, for fall de- 
livery, are invited to make us an early call. We are disposed to 
deal liberally with them, and furnish trees indigenous to the soil 
and climate of the West, saving them the exposures attendant 
on shipments from nurseries four or five hundred miles East- 


| ward. A few intelligent, industrious Agents will find employ- 


ment. 

A large trade has heretofore been done at this place in trees 
purchased at the East, but this year our neighbors have aiso 
good stocks of their own growth. We have always raised our 
own trees offered for sale. Our Nurseries are at the head of 
Broadway, 2 miles above the Oliver House. Address 

HALL & CO., 
8-4m Hickory Grove Nurseries, Toledo, O. 


DRAIN TILE IN CINCINNATI! 
LOOMIS & BURROUGHS, _ 
120 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


DRAINING TILE. 


Constantly on hand a large stock of 


2,3 & 4 INCH SOLE TILE. 





Prices in quantities of from 5,000 upwards, delivered at any 
Station on the Little Miami, or (Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Rail Roads: 

2 inch calibre, 13 inches long..........cccesesses $12 50 per 1000. 
3« “ - ave oases 20.00 as 
4“ “ ee ee “ 


soi , 30.00 
In quantities less than 5,000, delivered at Cincinnati Depot for 
above price, and freight to station extra. 





Number of Tiles required to the Acre. 
15 feet apart require 2,904—12 inch tiles. 
30 Lt) i J 2 “ ‘ 
33 “ “ 1 220 “oe o 
36 “ iti 1,210 o“ oe 
Circulars giving information with regard to laying, etc., sent on 
application by mail. 





Loomis & Burroughs would call the attention of the public te 
their large stock of 


ROOFING SLATE, 


We are prepared to lay SLATE ROOFS in any part of the 
West, at low figures. 


A large lot of GRATES and MANTELS constantly on hand. 


LOOMIS & BURROUGHS, 
20-6m 130 Main st., ( ineinnati. 


PILL HOUSE, DAYTON, OHIO. OPPO- 
site the Court House. J. R. HUBBELL, Proprietor 
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